be no final solution of the conflict without either the
complete ruin of one of the two adversaries or their
close reconciliation.   The payment of a war indem-
nity and the dismantling of fortresses which would
become henceforth useless were admitted to he fund-
amental conditions of the future peace.   But there
should be no cession of territory.  The future peace
could be made lasting by the razing of certain forti-
fications which would render any war of revenge
impossible.   This seemed to he a practical and ac-
ceptable solution of the problem, the international
interests being treated as they ought to have been.
It is doubtful, however, whether it would have been
easy to get it accepted in France where it would
probably have been opposed hy the enemies of the
last regime, who would have put party concerns
above   patriotism.    But the matter never came
squarely before the country, the Government of Na-
tional Defense being persuaded that Jules Favre
could obtain more acceptable terms than anybody
else could.

After Sedan, Bismarck would, no doubt, have con-
sented to the conditions formulated hy the Emperor.
But the sovereign who had just snapped his sword
in two in,order to stop the disastrous conflict and
save the life of fifty thousand men, was now no
longer in a position to come to the front in this
connection. Three weeks later, Bismarck was more
exacting in his dealing with the Emperor. When
the siege of Paris became imminent and the capita-
lation of Metz was no longer a mere possibility bat
simply a question of days, Bismarck would not eon-
sent to waive the question of territorial compensa,
tion. In the meantime, the condition of the army
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